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Editorial. 


“The thought of our past years in me doth breed perpetual benediction.” 
Worpswortn, 

The celebration of anniversaries is an amiable custom. ‘It is often 
both agreeable and profitable for us to recall the strong achievements 
of the past, to look back upon some outstanding landmark in history 
with pride, or, perchance, to rescue from oblivion after many years of 
neglect a gallant name that little deserved the forgetfulness with which 
we dishonoured it. The commemoration itself, whether it be a proud 
gathering together of notable disciples, a festive public display or a 
solemn memorial service, is soon over. But if it leaves in its wake not 
only a feeling of deep thankfulness, but a more complete sense of the 
living continuity of great effort, its message will be both bracing and 
rejuvenating. ; 

Of such a character will be our after-thoughts of the R.C.M. 
Festival Concerts, held on July Ist, 2nd and 4th last, to celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the opening of the present College building's. 
These concerts were in no sense a commemoration of a dead past. ‘They 
presented a panoramic epitome of the best musical efforts of the last 
quarter of a century, for the programmes, which were brilliantly carried 
out by present students of the institution, were made up entirely of 
works by composers who had studied or taught at the College during 
the period commemorated. Most of these composers are living and 
developing their talents to-day; some are still students, whilst others 
have already taken their place amongst the most prominent British 
musicians of the moment. Two of the most brilliant former 
scholars, Samuel Coleridge-Taylor and William Yeates Hurlstone, 
died at an early age, after making lasting reputations, whilst three 
others, George Kaye-Butterworth, ernest Bristow larrar and I*rancis 
Purcell Warren, were destined to win their immortal fame not in the 
sphere in which they promised so much as pupils, but by gloriously 
giving their lives for their country in her days of peril. 

There were a few feelings of regret, maybe, that in the limited 
time available it was not found possible to include important or even 
characteristic works by every composer chosen, and also that some dis- 
tinguished names, such as those of Rutland Boughton, James Irislin, 
George Dyson, of Alan Taffs, Eric Gritton, Arthur Benjamin and others 
did not appear on the programmes at all. Some older Collegians may 
have felt, too, that by limiting the range of choice to the composers 
who were at College since 1894 and excluding those who studied only 
in the old building, the scheme was not fully representative of our 
achievement. College did not begin in 1894. It merely moved into 
bigger premises over the way. It continued its life, rejoicing in addi- 
tional elbow-room and breathing-space, and incurring, as Sir Hubert 
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-arry often reminded us, fresh responsibilities in proportion to the 
splendid new advantages enjoyed. Sir George Grove was still direct- 
ing our destinies, and, though he was aged and his powers were failing 
it was a great satisfaction to all of us that he stayed on to see us com- 
fortably settled in our new home. 


In a certain measure, it is true, a new life began io 


assert itself, Progressive minds (and there were many amongst 
us then, as now) found stimulation in the brighter surround- 
ings, and several fresh outlets for energy were at hand. It was 


at least a ‘shining transition’—one of those new beginnings which 
are said to be the life of perseverance. The ceremony of opening was 
in itself inspiring, for King Edward VII. (then Prince of Wales) did 
not treat it informally, but invested the occasion with all the pomp and 
dignity of a high State function, his arrival being heralded by a blaze 
of trumpets and a roar of guns in Hyde Park. A special ode was 
written by Swinburne for the event. More than one College composer 
set it to music, the setting of Charles Wood being finally selected for 
performance, Notabilities in all walks of life graced the proceedings 
with their presence; bright uniforms lent additional splashes of colour 
to the animated scene; even the most unlikely College professors dis- 
ported themselves in Court-dress with varying degrees of awkwardness 
and discomfort, It was in every respect a great occasion, and the 
erstwhile modest little school which had moved about its business so 
quictly for eleven years in the shadow of the Albert Hall at last loomed 
very large indeed on the musical horizon. 

We spread our wings in the sun of publicity for a space, and then 
eettled down to work with an added sense of the importance of College, 
not only to ourselves but to the outside world. The new red bricks 
Were painfully new and painfully red, and the building had a kind of 
ugly pretentiousness which the London smoke of twenty-five years has 
fortunately served to tone down to somet hing less aggressive. In those 
days the College stood alone in a desolate road, in all its naked narrow- 
ness. Facing it was no imposing expanse of mosaic paving, and no 
wide flight of stone steps such as we now know. Passing through a 
small wooden gate facing the south side of the Albert Hall we follow ved 
a tortuous winding path through the most extraordinary collection of 
lumber and rubbish imaginable (mostly the crumbled ruins of the series 
of Kensington Exhibitions once held on this site) and at length emerged 
into Prince Consort Road, 

In early years the central doors of our building were kept closed 
except on special public occasions; the entrance hall was regarded 
something to be exposed to view at rare times, like the oe 
of a middle-class Victorian, or looked at with admiring awe from the 
haleony above, Pupils and professors alike entered to the right or left, 
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according to the designation Male or Female, which still lingers over 
the portals—professors apparently enjoying the special privilege of deter- 
mining their sex by the direction of their approach as might be most 
convenient. 

Within the doors there are few changes to note, except those of 
Personnel. The genial and much-loved Mr. John Hayles presided over 
the Central Office, which is regulated to-day by Mr. Perry, and grappled 
with the same problems that confront his successor in that spirit of 
equable serenity and good temper which has become a tradition in this 
department. The present magnificent Concert Hall was not there of 
course. This was built some years later, and opened on June 18th, 
1901, On the same site (or part of it) there stood the long narrow erec- 
tion which was sometimes rather contemptudusly called the ‘tin room.” 
It was not much to look at, though it was solidly and conveniently built 
of iron and matchboarding, capacious, well-ventilated and airy. The 
acoustic properties, however, were splendid. It shared with the old 
St .James’s Hall the special virtue of being equally well adapted for 
Orchestral or Chamber Concerts, and music sounded clear in it whether 
it was empty or full. 

In the early years of our new College life we were very actively 
engaged in giving performances of all kinds—not merely College Con- 
certs, although there were plenty of these, but public music-making's at 
St. James’s Hall, special “‘variety’’ shows (if they may be so termed with 
dignity) as well as orchestral displays at the Imperial Institute, impor- 
tant concerts on a big’ scale at various provincial centres—and even 
an operatic performance at Windsor Castle, by command of Queen 
Victoria (Delibes’ “Roi l’a dit”), which memorable event occurred in 
February, 1895, and was incidentally the means of giving’ the first 
chance to a young soprano understudy—since famous all the world 
over as Miss Agnes Nicholls. 

It is doubtful if at any one period of the College's history so many 
pupils destined to become celebrities were gathered together as at the 
time when we came with such radiant hopefulness into our new house. 
Not only did an exceptionally large proportion of the composers whose 
works were heard at the recent Testival make the little journey 
through the alley of débris already described (including Coleridge- 
Taylor, Hurlstone, Ireland, Vaughan Williams and Holst), but singers 
like Agnes Nicholls, Kirkby Lunn, Muriel I’oster, and Harry Dearth, 
and instrumentalists such as Howard Jones, Herbert Iryer, Jessie 
Grimson, Marie Motto, Dan Wood, Eli Hudson, Miriam Timothy (and 
many more, equally illustrious), were all passing daily through the new 
doors to their lessons dufing the first few months after the migration. 

Prominent events of this period of College history have already 
been made use of as subjects for special articles in past numbers of this 
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Magazine. Many will recall Mr. Aveling’s survey of noteworthy 
College Concerts, written after the five-hundredth concert had 
been achieved: the incidents connected with our orchestral excursions 

Oxford, Leicester and Cambridge provided Miss Marion Scott, on 
another occasion, with amusing material of which she made full use; 
Fritz Hart (now settled in Australia as Director of the Melbourne Con- 
servatorium) at one time wrote a full and detailed account of the College 
Opera at Windsor, though he omitted to mention therein his own 
delightful performance as the dancing-master, one of the best-remem- 
bered touches in the whole production, The activities of a very 
emuvor ant “Literary and Debating Society,” which flourished in the 
“nineties,” have, in a like manner r, been described in these pages, and 
there is record, too, of a more athletic coterie which founded a very 
Prosperous Football Club. Photographie groups of these manly 
enthusiasts can be seen to-d: ty on the walls of the Central Office, and 
will be found to include portraits of many who achieved musical as well 
as muscular distinction. 


Collegians of this period cherish many other memories. The visits 
fo orchestral practices (and sometimes to concerts) of distinguished 
musical visitors were alw: \yS provocative of much excitement and flutter, 
Saint-Saéns honoured us several times (causing an enormous commo- 
tion on one oecasion by publicly embracing the lady who played his 
concerto); Glazounow also came, the solemn dignity of his demeanour 
making’ almost as striking an impression as his music. And of course 
Wwe had Richter to conduct us, which made us all appallingly nervous. 

Sullivan was present amongst the mammoth audience that 
assembled to hear the first performance of ‘“Hiawatha’s W edding 
east.” He sat in the front row (it was in the old Tin Room) looking 
very worn and ill, but eagerly enjoying the work. He had formed a 
great admiration for Coleridge-T ‘aylor’s genius and had said to Sir 
George Grove “I shall be present, even if I have to be carried to the 
hall’ Elgar's visit to conduct. his “Enigma” variations will also be 
remembered by many. This was in the hall of Queen Alexandra’s 
House, which was used for our practices and concerts during the 
building of the present hall, In more recent years the rousing wel- 
comes given to Richard Strauss and Rachmaninoff will be fresh in 
many memories. 


Then there were the operas. College became famous for the hixh 





eficiency of these annual opera-performances, in which the versatility 
and enthusiasm of Sir Charles Stanford year after year found perhaps 
their mose significant expression, Following “Le Roi I’a dit.’ we had 
the special bi-centenary performance of PurceH’s ‘Dido and 4Eneas” 
in 1895, and then the wonderful presentation of Verdi's ‘Falstaff’? at 
the old Lyceum in 1896, with Agnes Nicholls and Muriel Foster in the 
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cast. This is generally regarded as the culminating point of College 
success in opera—but the succeeding productions of ‘Don Giovanni,” 
“The Flying Dutchman,” “The Magic Flute,”’ “Euryanthe,” Stanford's 
“Much Ado” and “Shamus,” ‘“TPidelio,” ‘Hansel and Gretel,” 
“Alcestis,’’ ‘‘Figaro,” “Francesca,” “Iphigenia,” “Genoveva,” “The 
Water Carrier,’ and Mackenzie’s ‘Colomba” were remarkably 
meritorious, as were the two further performances of “Falstaff” given 
in 1908 and 1913. In no respect did the War more seriously affect our 
artistic life than in the enforced abandonment of the yearly stage pro- 
duction, and College will hardly seem itself again until another opera 
has been rehearsed, mounted and carried to a successful issue. 


Nor did the dramatic ambitions of Collegians find their only outlet 
on these big occasions. It is not so very many years ago since Mr. 
Cairns James’s class gave a very lively performance of Shakespeare's 
“Twelfth Night’? on its own account at a little theatre in Bayswater. 

More surprising still, there was once a very determined attempt to 
create a school of ballet-composers in the R.C.M.—long before the 
Russian invasion! The Alhambra conductor, the late Georges Jacobi 
(who was really in his way a great writer of dance music—he wrote 
over a hundred successful ballets) held a class for composers every week. 
Not only did he show his pupils how to write trippingly and score effec- 
tively for a big theatre, but he taught them some of the rudiments of 
stage-craft as well—and (hardest of all to learn) the use of the blue 
pencil. Some of the works composed for this class were actually per- 
formed at the Alhambra, for Jacobi was a dear old man, and did all he 
could to encourage his pupils, who received all sorts of kindnesses at 
his hands during the brief period of his professional connection with 
the College. Memory does not serve to fix the date of this peculiarly 
interesting experiment, nor to define its duration, but amongst the 
rerular members of the class were Vaughan Williams, Holst, Cecil 
Forsyth, Nicholas Gatty, and the present writer. 

Not even a mere medley of random memories can conclude without 
a special mention of the importance of the part played in College history 
by Sir Walter Parratt, our senior professor, still happily with us. Tis 
influence upon the corporate life of the College, especially as conductor 
of the Choral Class during the whole period under discussion, has been 
of incalculable importance—and as for the extraordinary success of his 
pupils in filling nearly every important organ post in Great Britain 
and all her Colonies it would be almost uncanny, had not our unbounded 
belief in Sir Walter led us to regard such a marvellous state of affairs 
as a matter of course. It was this seemingly permanent supremacy of 
College organists, no doubt, that led to Sir Hubert’s princely gift of the 
Concert Hall organ—a magnificent instrument, which may some day 
be regarded as a permanent memorial not only of the giver but of the 
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man who made College famous throughout the world in “quires and 
places where they sing.” 

But the most lengthy Editorial on record must draw to a finish 
And in this case without the veriest pretension of having dealt 
adequately with even the few recollections that have flowed most easily 


from the tip of the pen. 

As for the I’estival Concerts, the programmes, printed in full below, 
must speak for themselves. The visit of the Prince of Wales, our new 
President, on July 4th, gave the third Concert especial ec/é/, and the 
speech he made to the pupils was as graceful and well-considered as it 
was unexpected, 

One little touch appealed to all—the placing of the bust of our late 
Director, wreathed in beautiful flowers, in front of the platform at each 
concert, ‘These twenty-five years were essentially jzs years. College 
was not merely governed, guided and presided over by Sir Hubert Parry. 
IIe was the radiating rather than the ruling spirit, and when we look 
back over those happy terms of crowded life his personality shines 
through every incident as we record it, and his very memory bestows 
a-kind of benediction upon our thoughts of the good things we all 
enjoyed, 


a 4+—_—— 
Three Festival Concerts. 


Programmes. 


FIRST CONCERT. 


CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL. 
Tuesday Afternoon, July 1st, 1919. 
NATIONAL ANTILEM, 


ODE, for Soprano Solo, Chorus and Orchestra. 'Musie’...... Charles Wood 
Conducted by ‘Tite Composer, Scholar (1883-1889) 
(Written for the State Opening of the College Buildings, 1894). and Professor. 


Solo—VIVIAN WORTH, A.R.c.M. (Scholar). 


ROINGS iivesuisaesssavectgneeces @ IN PIQNMEMS. .cccccc sivas iene te 
Ge Ye ae DloreSid@ineccccscaseruceecovecxcneecs MOT MOIEY, 
(Scholar, 1911- ). 
WALTER SAULL (Scholar). 

BELLO ZOMOrM ONCUOSIEG, | caxtecserccrererestercmccncceartererereiae sieepaneawien Stanley Wilson 
(Scholar, 1915- ). 

Conducted by Tite COMPOSER. 
SONQ) sic Caps and Bells ....... ; . Edgar Bainton 
‘Scholar, 1896.1901). 

Conducted by THe COMPOSER. 

ETHEL McLELLAND, A.r.c.M,. (Bruce Scholar). 

SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS, in E minor stentseeeesersceeseccseccsssensd dD MOEFEL Parry 
Professor, 1883. 
rie Director, 1895-1918. 
BOD cicaccxauanineassvatere manne Blow out, You bugles oo... Frank Bridge 
(Scholar, 1899-1903) 

Conducted by THE COMPOSER. 


DAN JONES (Scholar), 
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IDYLL for Orcnestra....... The banks of green willow......... George Butterworth 
Student (910-11). 
(Killed in Action, 1916). 

Conducted by ADRIAN C. BoutT (Teaching Staff, 1919). 
. R. Vaughan Williams 
(Student, 1890-1896). 





JOHN HUNTINGTON (Scholar), 
Conducted by ADRIAN C. BOULT. 


CONCERTO for Pianoferte and Orchestra, No. 2, in © minor...C. VV. Stanford 
(Professor, 1883). 
Solo Pianoforte—KATHLEEN COOPER, A.R.C.M. (Pringle Scholar), 


Conductor—SIR CHARLES STANFORD, 


SECOND CONCERT. 


CHAMBER MUSIC. 
Wednesday Afternoon, 2nd July, 1919. 

SUITE for String Quartet.........Lady Audrey's Suite... Herbert Howells 
DOROTHEA CHRISTISON, A.R.c.M. (Charlotte Holmes Enxhibitioner), 
DORIS HOUGHTON, A.Rcaw. (Gowland Harrison Exhibitioner), 
SYBIL MATURIN, A-R.C.M, 

DOROTHY THUELL, Anco, (Gowland Harrison Exhibitioner), 





SONGS) ssissevisse a. Blow, blow, thou winter wind Nicholas Galty 
Bb. AWAY, TWA cccccccccs 5 (Student, 1890-1899). 

W. LOPLISS GREEN, 
CELTIC SUITE for Violin and PiIANOLOLle ......ccicecsesersreserees “ernest Farrar 


(Scholur, 1905-1909), 
(Killed in Action, 1918). 
LENA CHISHOLM, ARO.M. (Gowland Harrison Exhibitioner), : 
YVONNE SAWYER, ActcG.M. (Edmund Grove Exhibitioner), 
SONGS \siciswas is THO. Laan): sepa brecescunveresvenesvevereustneterccerar Harold Darke 
(Scholar, 1905-1910). 
(Leaching Statf, 1919). 
sevevanrevecens Henry G. Ley 
(Student, 19051906). 
URSULA GALE, (Teaching Staff, 1919). 
SUITE for Flute, Violin and Harp .....cccccccccscccsrerseorereee Lougrene Goossens, [tint 
(Scholar, 1907-1912). 
LEONARD HOPKINSON (Scholar), JOIN PENNINGTON (Scholar), and 
KATHLEEN BARKWORTIL (Scholar). 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS......... a. Island Spell 
6. Ragamutlin ... Bae John Ireland 


(Scholar, 1897-1901). 
FLORA McGILI, (Kiallmark Scholar). 


MINIATURE SONG CYCLE . 


& Break, break, break ......... 





Torte Baby Baulads vse We. VY. Hurlstone 

(Scholar, 1894-1898), 

EDITH FINCIL (Exhibitioner), (Teaching Staff, 1905-1906), 

FIVE LITTLE PIECES for Violoncello and Pianoforte..... I. Purcell Warren 


(Scholar, 1910-1915). 
(Reported Missing, 1916). 
EDITH M. LAKE. A.r.c.M. (Wilson Scholar). 
ISABEL BEDLINGTON, A.r.c.M. (Exhibitioner). 
FOUR ELIZABETHAN PASTORALS for Vocal Quartet...... 1. Walford Davies 
(Scholar, 1890-1894). 
(Teaching Staff, 1895). 
(With String Quartet and Pianoforte accompaniment). 
Vocal Quartet— 
VIVIAN WORTH, A.nie.M. (Scholar). WELENA ILUGIES. 
TUDOR DAVIES (Scholar WILLIAM ALLEN. A.tcc.mM. (Courtenay Scholar), 
Accompaniment 
JOUN PENNINGTON (Scholam. GERTRUDE NEWSHAM (Exhibitioner) 
SYBIL MATURIN, ARO.M. EDWARD J. ROBINSON, AtCOM. (Dove Scholar), 
Pianoforte —MARGERY NEWBORN, A.R.c.M. (Exhibittoner), 
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THIRD CONCERT. 
CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL. 
Krriday Afternoon, 4th July, 1919. 
TURE ORCHESTUAL PUSORS syssavsiseecrrsaucvvesvesversveosivetervier outers, Gustav Holst 
(Scholar, 1895-1899). 
Conducted by THe COMPOSER. 


AC VIGTIGULG) srecrisevyse ter enieay . Cyril Rootham 
(Student, 1897-1900, 


SONG 





Conducted by THE COMPOSER. 
WILLIAM ALLEN, A.t.c.M. (Courtenay Scholar). 


VARIATIONS for Pianoforte and Orchestra...“‘Normandy”...Ar‘hur Somervell 
(Student, 1885-1886). 


Conducted by ADRIAN C, Bout (Teaching Staff, 1894). 
Solo Planoforte—BERNHARD ORD (Scholar), 
INTERVAL. 


Arvival of WIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRESIDENT. 
NATIONAL ANTHEM. 
A SONG OF AGINCOURT for Orchestra ..........ccesesccesssceeee ss (Ge, Ve OOLAR OTE 
(Professor, 1883). 
TWO SONGS for Contralto— 
a. The cloths of heaven ee sity 
#. The fiddler of Dooney sere hae eae 
(Scholar, 1897-190). 
(Teaching Staff, 1905). 
Conducted by Tie Composer. 
DOROTHY SMITIHARD (Scholar). 
BALLAD for Solo, Chorus and Orchestra— 
Hiawatha's Wedding Feast......cccseccecees wed. Coleridge-Taylor 
(Scholar, 1893-1897). 
Conducted by Tur Dirnecror. 
Tenor Solo--LTUDOR DAVIES (Scholar). 
SONG (Chorus and Orehestra)......... VOLUSTICIN .,cccsccovsesrscccsoesee LLMOEFL Parry 
(And did those feet in ancient time”) 


Conducted by Tine Direcror, 
The audience Is invited to sing the second verse. 


Conductor—SIR CHARLES STANFORD. 
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Director’s Address. 
April 28th, 191g. 
‘“\ He listens to good purpose who takes note.” 
Hissry Francis Gary, 

Before speaking of anything else I must refer to the loss the College 
has sustained during the vacation, unexpected, irremediable, by the 
death of Montague Muir Mackenzie. We all possessed in him a firm 
friend and a wise counsellor, a generous officer whose support, experi- 
ence and constant enthusiasm has helped us more than can ever be esti- 
mated during the many years he has served upon the Council of the 
College and on its Committees, especially during the time he has held 
the office of Honorary Secretary, and most of all during the term in 
which Sir Hubert Parry died, when the College staggered under that 
great bereavement. Happily it is seldom that two such blows as these 
should fall in such rapid succession, or that two men of such outstanding 
abilities, linked together as they were by a life-long friendship, and united 
in their affection and solicitude for the welfare of the College, should le 
taken from us at a time when their wide knowledge and experience were 
the most needed. 

Muir Mackenzie combined in the happiest way the highest quali- 
ties of a distinguished lawyer and the artistic impulse of a first-rate 
musician. Two great enthusiasms filled his life-law and music, Tis 
music was his refreshment in the strenuous work of the Law Courts. 
His great legal gifts were over and over again placed at the disposal of 
the College. He saved the College from many an awkward position, 
and brought us out of many a difficult situation in which we had been 
placed by that ignorance of worldly thing's which is supposed to asso- 
ciate itself with artistic minds, or by the aspirations of other people or 
societies with whom we were unable to see eye to eye. 

The College never had a warmer-hearted nor more entirely devoted 
friend. Apart from the Law he lived for the College, its students and 
their music, and he took an immense delight in making music with them, 
in following their developments and careers, and in advising or helping 
them in their difficulties. His presence in the College and the Concert 
Hall gave one a feeling of parental comfort. His worl on the Council 
was aways done in a spirit of musical comradeship. Those who knew 
him intimately can alone guage the extent of our loss, Those who had 
been brought into contact with him at all could not help being attracted 
by his kindliness and geniality. Those who knew him not will believe 
me when I say that the College to which they have become attached 
owes him a great debt and will cherish his name, as we do his memory, 
with a deep affection. 

Twenty-five years ago this term—that is in 1604—a great State 
ceremony took place here in the presence of King Edward, then Prince 
of Wales and President of the College. It was the opening of the 
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buildings in which we now live. Twenty-five years is a good slice in the 
life of an institution, and it seems a natural, and I think you will say a 
happy idea, that we should wish to celebrate in some way the completion 
of our first quarter of a century here. It is proposed that sometime 
during this term we should hold a little Festival in commemoration of 
this event. It should be of such a kind as would give the world some 
idea of the work that has been done within these walls during 25 years, 
of the distinguished musicians who have been trained here, and of the 
devoted teachers who have trained them, It is proposed to have three 
Concerts (one Chamber and two Orchestral) in one week, and to include 
in the programmes only works of past and present students and pro- 
fessors, and to make it a real R.C.M. affair. 

It may be news to you — it is good hearing for us all — that 
we are no longer without a President. One of the early acts of 
His Majesty the King after the Armistice was the appointment 
of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales as President of the College. 
Once again, therefore, we enjoy the honour of having the Prince 
of Wales as head of this Institution, and it is of happy augury that this 
should have coincided with the event we propose to celebrate. The 
Prince of Wales has signified his intention of making his first visit to the 
College, and if possible at one of the Festival Concerts. We must make 
this a great occasion—a new start in a new era of peace, and we will 
hope with every prospect of as fine a future as ever there was before 
the College in 1894. We shall hope to show our new President that 
Same spirit of ‘Initiative’ (the telegraphic motto of the College) with 
which the College began. You must all help to realise this desirable 
thing. We must try to take these lestival Concerts in our stride—that 
is they must be done as far as possible with our own resources. We must 
show that we can carry on our own shoulders with entire easiness any 
burden that this domestic rejoicing may put upon them. I hope we shall 
be able to regard this event as the true end of the war period and the 
heginning of a reconstructed life in which our opportunities are richer, 
our determination to use them greater, our work more effective and 
our musical life fuller. 

Will you let me say a few words as to what one means by a full 
musical life and how one ean make the opportunities which this place 
alfords administer to the needs of this life. The notification which ap- 
pears from time to time in the newspaper advertisements concerning the 
College says that it offers the means for a 


“full and complete musical 
training in all subjects,” and ] feel sure 


that it says no more than the 
truth. What exactly do we mean by musical training? Some think it 
is to be found in individual lessons in a particular subject, coupled with 
practice at home. There never Was a greater mistake. Be the prin- 
cipal study what it may, there 


are, Over and above, activities which are 
absolutely vital to 


a musical life, and which are sometimes lost sight of, 
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or are but dimly realised. No amount of individual lessons is going 
completely to create the atmosphere necessary to the well-being of a 
thorough-going music student. Nothing but whole-hearted participation 
in all kinds of musical activities and endeavours, and a thorough soak- 
ing of the ears and eyes in music, until your music carries with it the 
intimacy of language, and until you can listen and take part in music 
with something of the ease with which you use or listen to speech. 

It has always been the drawhack in this country (and still is to a large 
extent) that people will not recognise the fact that music is a thing of the 
ear, and that therefore it is necessary above all things that the ear should 
be trained to the highest pitch of perfection. It can be trained—even a 
poor ear—to undreamed of facility. The training should of course be 
undergone as a child—as the basis of all music teaching, but it is so 
often the case that it has been neglected, and one finds that many people 
who can play and sing with considerable proficiency are far from pro- 
ficient in this most important item of their training. Until this training 
has been achieved no real or sure musical progress can be made, Technical 
facility may be increased, but the power to deal with musical sounds on 
something of the same basis as speech sounds can only be obtained by 
systematic aural training and the co-ordination of the functions of eye, 
ear, hand and voice. 

It is astonishing and by no means rare to find that people 
can play and sing quite difficult things and have no other com- 
mand over the music than that which their fingers give them, — Every 
child who knows any tunes at all should be taught how to write them 
out, until it is possible (as in the case of language) to write down or 
repeat musical phrases and chords. If children were taught this kind 
of thing systematically (as some are) they would learn music infinitely 
faster and better and would take a new and completer interest in it. If 
you practise writing without assistance of any instrument you find you 
ure able to do it in a very short time, quickly and accu rately, with the 
result that your powers of reading are infinitely increased. 

Think what it would be like if you could only understand a book or a 
letter if you read it out loud! What a pandemonium there would be at 
breakfast time when the post came in! You cannot place too high a value 
upon this accomplishment. Of course many of you possess it already, but 
I know that many are not so fortunate, and it is for these to try by all 
means to obtain it. A few minutes a day devoted to this pursuit would 
make an immense difference. Think what it means when you go to a 
concert and listen to music with which you are not familiar. How much 
of it can you carry away, how much of it can you discuss with your 
friends? You are in the same plight that you would be in listening to a 
conversation in a language you didn’t understand. 

My reason for harping on this string is that in a place like this 
you have innumerable opportunities of cultivating your powers 
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of hearing, You can do so at your lessons, at the ear-training 
and gightsinging classes, at the orchestral rehearsals, at the 
choral class, at the concerts. As a basis for learning harmony 
or counterpoint it is absolutely essential. You must know 
what the notes you write sound like, and how on earth can you 
do this if you can’t write the notes you know the sounds of? Anyone 
who is intending to become a teacher will find that to be expert in 
aural training is the surest road to success, and, even if you are not 
studying music with any idea of earning your living, by this proficiency 
you vastly increase your enjoyment whether you play or listen. You 
will find you can get much further into your music because you can 
hear much more of what is going on inside; and with this reserve of 
aural capacity behind you, you will find it much easier to give your 
attention to points of design and beauty, and the music will mean so 
much more to you. If we wished to be considered as having real pro- 
ficiency in a language we should be expected to show ability to con- 
verse in it without obvious effort, We should be expected to under- 
stand phrases, and not be tied up with vocabulary. If you are asked 
{o learn words by heart you can do so without making a sound — 
because you know, by second nature, what these words sound like. It 
is exactly the same with music, you must be able to read musie without 
necessarily playing it, because you know how it sounds. 

I have mentioned the importance of taking part in music other than 
your own individual performance. One of the best means of putting 
into practice the things you learn in aural training is to sing—to sing 
in combined music such, for instance, as the Choral Class provides for 
you. There you have the opportunity, in company with many others, 
of applying your knowledge under the most favourable circumstances, 
that is in part-singine in fine works where, while you are carrying on 
your own part, you are also able to develop the power of hearing what 
the other voices are doing, combined with the fact that you are taking 
part in organised musie in which rhythmic and harmonic qualities are 
equally important with melodies. Most people are able to sing a hit, 
and there is nothing that does more good to a student than this exercise 
of singing in combination. In it you learn phrasing, you practise breath 
control, you realise the significance of rhythm, and you get concentrated 
co-operation. To singers alone all this is of supreme value, and yet a 
great number of singers do not avail themselves of this opportunity. 
Some people think that choral-class singing is bad for the voice. That 
need never be true. It enables them to carry out in company what they 
have to do individually; it opens their eyes to a vastly wider field of 
music and is one of the most stimulating employments imaginable. To 
those who are going to teach in schools it is of paramount importance 
and is one of the best means of combining the essential elements of 
musical developments in one concentrated endeavour. 
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Apart from the immense benefit to the students who sing in the 
Choral Class there is another aspect. This country is supreme in sing 
ing, and especially in choral singing. This College should therefore be 
in a position to train its students in the best traditions of this branch ct 
music. The Choral Class will, I hope, take a more active share in the 
concerts of the College, and renew some of the glories which in the past 
it has shared with the orchestra — such as at the opening of these 
buildings, at the opening of the Victoria and Albert Museum and the 
unveiling of the Queen Victoria Memorial at Buckingham Palace. The 
records of the Choral Class during 25 years are something to be proud 
of. Its achievements have been due to the untiring devotion of one 
man—to whom the College owes an unpayable debt—unpayable except 
in the love and affection of us all, I mean Sir Walter Parratt. During 
the whole of this period he has controlled the class and has infected the 
singers with his own spirit. Now that so many of his old pupils are 
returning to the College—released from War’s bondage—he finds his 
time so drawn upon to meet their clamours for his organ teaching that 
he has decided, to our great regret, to relinquish his direction of the 
Choral Class in order that he may have more time to devote to the 
well-being of his pupils. Let us, on this occasion, tell him what he already 
knows, but what cannot be too often said, that in giving up this 
particular activity of the Choral Class to devote himself to his organ 
teaching, in which he has always been ‘facile princeps,’”? he is but 
sharing that same splendid spirit of service which the College has 
always enjoyed from him, and for which, he knows well, the College has 
the deepest gratitude. 

The College Orchestra, which in one paper was recently described 
as “the best of its kind in England,” rehearses for four hours in each 
week of term, and provides opportunities for hearing and studying 
orchestral music second to none. We should like to see these rehearsals 
made much more use of by the students, and it is for this very purpose 
that Mr. Colles is starting a class for analysis and appreciation, so that 
it may work in co-operation with these rehearsals. Students attending 
this class will have the opportunity given to few of analysing works and 
then hearing them performed under the same roof. Sir Charles Stanford 
has very kindly promised co-operation in this scheme, and will help the 
students by providing a list of works likely to be performed during the 
term, which will be posted up with the probable time of rehearsal. The 
chances to hear music performed which has been analysed beforehand 
and critically examined are rare. Students here have an opportunity 
which they will seldom get again, and they would be well advised to 
make the most of this important avenue to musicianship. Listening 10 
a rehearsal involves concentration, without which no good results can be 
obtained. It is useless to drop into a rehearsal because it is a rather 
stimulating meeting ground and provides an excellent cover for con- 
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versation. It should be listened to as to a lecture and notes made on 
the work done, and I can assure you such a use of these rehearsals would 
bear great fruit; you would be able to assess, even after little practice, 
the values of a work; you would readily obtain a firm grip on the archi- 
tecture of the composition, and you would build up a habit of listening 
analogous to speech, ‘The chief points of a composition would remain 
as clearly defined in your mind as the chief points of a speech or a book. 
This is a place of musical education. The means are provided; it is only 
for you, who may not perhaps always have embraced your opportunities, 
to do so, to ask yourselves at the end of a term what works (outside 
your own particular lessons) you have heard, and, having heard, what 
you know of them, At the end of a year, or two years, you would find 
that the amount of music put within your reach is very great, and it is 
up to you to see that it doesn’t fall on deaf ears. 

Music is a language, and as a language must be learned. — In both 
it is recognition of sounds: the better the ear the more readily can both 
be aequired, 

Tt was well and truly said the other day by Mr. Ernest Newman 
that the great need of musical education was to hear music. You are 
provided with the music to hear, you are taught how to listen—the rest 
is in your hands. 

H. BR. ALLEN. 
2 eS 


College Concerts. 


“Who hears music, feels his solitude 
Peopled at once,” 
BRrowNIna. 
8. LIRST MOVEMENT from Sonatain D 


ORGAN RECITAL, 
’ MUO cseneenes + soeee Rhetnberger 


‘hursday, 29h May. 





| 
| eevaters 
1. CONCERTO for Organ and Orchestra. | RONALD IHL. TIMBERLEY (Scholar). 
No. 5, in G ‘minor’... AL anael | 9. ALLEGRO MAESTOSO from Sonata in 
Ifvart Ross, ARe.mM. (Scholar), | PATIL ccexserecvexcass Wabpecushesdubekepesspy Lyon 
Conducted by BERNHARD OrD (Scholar), | FREDERICK NOTT. 
2 PRELUDE and FUGUE, in D minor... =| 10. VIOLONCELLO SOLO 
: Wendelsschn Minuet and Variations ............ Haydn 
MARIONTE BARTON, ARCOM. (Ceorge Carter | GENA A. MILNE. 
enh ses ae ae il. TOCCATA and FUGUE, in D ........ Bach 
3. SONGS, a. Darkness f Five Miniature | Ricwarpd W. EpMUNDS (Associated Board 
é. Morning 4 Ballads ' Exhibitioner). 
W. VY. Harlstore Accompanists— 
U, JANET GALE, Ceci E. M. DIXON, A.R.C.M. 
4. FINALE from Sonata, in F Minor...... Exhibitioner). 
: . Rheinberg-s SABEL E. BEDLINGTON, A.R-C.M. 
SAMUEL CHING (Scholar). . 
5. VIOLONCELLO SOLO... Impromptu ... 
, J. Friski» INFORMAL CONCERT. 
GENA A. MILNE. Wednesday, 4th June. 
6. PRELUDE and FUGUE on the name Quartet for Strings, in G major, Op. 18 
USING EI: Coe cavectt tecvvsaosevacecenee Nee Tisel (first movement) .................. Beethoven 
Sates Sa at ae a JESSICA GORDON (Scholar), JOAN CARLILL 
BERNHARD ORD (Scholar) . - 
i i A BERNARD SHORE, MURIEL GOODMAN (Scholar). 
7. SONG Gid il sole day GANEC. re SONG...When two that love are parted... 
‘ : Scarlatti Seceht 
U. JANET GALE M. ESME WEIGHTMAN, 


Thé R.C.M. 





PIANOFORTE SOLO 
minor 


-Pcicnaise in C sharp 
Chopin 








Mary E. GIBSON. 
SONG...The dreary Steppe...d. Grechantnov 
NELLIE GRIFFITHS. 


SONATA for Violoncello and Pianoforte, 
in” F major, Op: 9, No.1... Beethoven 
Adagio sostenuto, Allegro. 
GERTRUDE M. JOHNSON, A-R.C.M., 
Margornig E. F. MARSH, A.R.C.M. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO...Toccata......... Paradtes 
KATHLEEN P. HOSKIN. 
SONG...Oh, awful depth (Zvanfoe) 
ANNIE WILLIAMS. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO......Paganini Study, 
INO). 6) ccispences tees Liszt 
ADAH LAYTON, A-R.C.M. 
SONG:....- Le Bonheur est chose légére...... 
Saint-Saens 
BARBARA HUDSON (Exhibittoner). 
PIANOFORTE CONCERTO in C minor...... 
Beethoven 





Sullivan 

















Soloists ; 
1 STEWART A, Morrison (Scholar). 
2 Lestik H. HEWARD (Scholar). 
3 MAUD BRENAN. 
Conductors : 
CHARLES LOFTHOUSE. 
1LuGH C. Ross (Scholar). 
SAMUEL CHING (Scholar), 
Second Piano : 
1 BERNHARD ORD (Scholar). 
2 ScoTrr GODDARD, 
3 LesLige H. Hewarp (Scholar). 
Accompanists ¢ 
ISABEL E, BEDLINGTON, A.R.C.M. 
CHARLES LOFTHOUSE,. 
HILDA KLEIN (Clementi Exhibitioner) 


ane 


Thursday, 5th June. 
1. Quartet for Strings, in E minor,........ 
Frank Bridge 
JOUN PENNINGTON (Scholar). 
GERTRUDE NEWSHAM, 
SyBUL MATURIN, A.R.C.M., 
EDWARD J. ROBINSON, A.R.C.M. (Dove Scholar). 
2. SONGS a. A Lullaby | W 
b. At Sea J 
BETTY BUCHANAN, A.R.C.M. 
3. PARTITA for Violin and Pianoforte, in 
D MUNOM oo. ceeceeceeesenesneeetereeeeterents . Parry 
DOROTHEA CHRISTISON, A.It.C.M. 
Joyce M. Simons (Hon. Exhibitioner). 


amilton Hartly 





4. SONGS 
a. She came to the village church 
4. Come into the garden, Maud, 
c. The fault was mine... Syibacheees 
Arthur Somervell 
JOUN W. HuNTINGTON (Scholar). 
5. TRIO for Pianoforte, Violin and Violon- 
cello, in A. Minor ..,. Tchaikovsky 
MARGERY NEWBORN, A.R.C.M. (Exiubitioner) 
JOUN PENNINGTON (Scholar). 
EDWARD J. ROBINSON, A.R.C.3t. (Dove Scholar) 





Accompanists : 
DOROTHEA M. CHRISTISON, A.R.C-M. 
Ceciy E. M. Dixon, A.R.CM. (Clementi 
Exhibitiouer),. 
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Lkursday, Wi June. 
1. QUARTET for Strings, in A minor,.. 
C. Wood 
| GERTRUDE NEWSHAM, 
JOUN PENNINGTON <Scbolar). 
SYBIL MATURIN, A.R.C.M, 


2. SONGS 
a. O what comes over the sea? 
| é. 1 cannot tell what you say... 
A. Somervell 
K. VIVIAN Worru, AR.C.M, (Scholar), 
3. PIANOFORTE SOLOS 
a. Jeux eau Ravel 
d. Triana (beria) . Llbents 
AUpREY M. MeMASTER, A.R.C.M, (Scholar), 
4. SONATA for Violoncello and Pianoforto, 
11) Ommnjor wristrerenerrny Stanley Wilson 
(First performance). (Scholar) 











S. DOROTHY THURLE, A.R.C.at. (Gowland 
Harrison Exhibittoner). 
STANLEY WILSON (Scholar), 
5. SONGS 
a. Pagan 
6. Wayfarer's 






Lasthope Martin 


COLIN E. Ly ASILDOWN. 
6. QUARTET for Strings, In 1 minor... 
Smelana 
Doris Movuauron, A.R.GoM, (Gowland Harrison 
Exhibitioner), 
DOROTHEA M, CHRISTISON, A.R.C.M. 
SybiL MATURIN, A.R-C.M, 

S, Dororuy THUELL, A.R.C.M. (Gowland 
Harrison Exhibitioner), 
Accompanists : 

ELLA GEACH, AwtC.M,, Creer BE, M, DIXON, 
ARM, (Clementh Exhibittoner). 


INFORMAL CONCERT. 


Wednesday, 25th June. 
QUARTET for Pianoforte and Strings, in 
Gominor (fest MOVEMENL) wre Brahms 
BERNHARD OrD (Scholar), EsMe TREDALE, 
Nora C. BAILEY, A.RLC.M,, GENA A. MILNE, 
PIANOFORTE SOLO,,.Scherzo tn i flat. + 
Brahms 
ELSIE RATCLIFFE, 
SONGS... a. The Fairy Town ; 
b. he Malden... J Parry 
Berry M. Moir (xhibitioner). 
VIOLONCELLO SOLO.,.Sonata, in G minor... 
Marcello 
MAURICE ITARDY, 
QUINTED for Pianoforte and Strings, In 
Fo minor (first moyement)...... César ranch 
FreDA M. SWAIN (Scholar), JouUN A, TbuvnEL, 
Pierre E. TAS, HONOR RENDALL, 
MAUD LAMBERT. 

SONG........ Among the rocks... A. Somervell 
BEATINCKE TRUMAN. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO..Chromatic Vantasia.. 

Bach 
M. LovUISE LOCKHART, A.TLC.M 
VIOLONCELILO SOLO . sonata, in G 
WADQION seseuces acre: M¥escuspsagraars .. Marcello 
BLANCHE BOWMAN, 





EDWARD J. ROBINSON, A.B.C.M. (Dove Scholar), 
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SONGS... a. Autumn Song........... wd | Friday, th July. Z 
oth os A Song of London j C. Scott SERENADE for Orchestra...Stanley Wilson 
7 4 = Po | (Scholar). 

ELSA IVIMEyY-MARTIN, A.RLC.M. (Scholar). | (Conducted by the Composer). 
CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, | AIR seseseseeee Non so pit (Figaro)...... Mozart 
TID ANUTIOL sissvivssesteresiverssyies Schumann | BETTY BUCHANAN, A.R.C.M. 
CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 
IULDA M, Kirin Uexhibitioner, fn A minor, Op. 54......-.0000 Schumann 
Conductors : CeciIn E. M. DIXON, A.R.c.M. (Clementi 
Let ANT AAG OY + (AAAI Exhibitioner). 
1, STANLEY WILGON (Scholar). (Conducted by ADRIAN C. BOULT). 
2& 3. Lustig Wewarp (Scholar), SONG—To-night the winds begin to rise... 


rhe A George Whitaker 
UD au (Ex-Student) 

1. ItuGH Ross, AR.CM, (Scholar). Eriigh McLELLAND, A.R.C.M. (Bruce Scholar), 

2& 3, SYANLEY WILSON (Scholar). SCENE......... Hiawatha’s vision............ 

S. Coleridge-Taylor 


Accompantats : W. ToPLiss GREEN, A.R.C.M. (Bruce Scholar). 








ISADEL 1, BEDLINGTON, A.R.CM., SYMPHONY, No. 6, in F Major (Pastoral), 
aL IMEY-MARTI Wwc.M. (Scholar). Op. 68 : Beethoven 
HDB AS TV IBURSSAEAT DING CASI &, (Scholar) | Conductor: Str CHARLES STANFORD, D.C.L., 

BEnTHA BOWMAN, Bierty POWELL, AR.C.M. LL.D., M.A., Mus.Doc. 
———_4———__ 


The R.C.M. Union. 


“By happy Alchymy of mind 
They turn to pleasure all they find.” 


MarTnikw Green, 
UNION “AT HOME.’’ 


Mor the first time since June, 1916, the Union gave a big ‘At 
Home” in the College Concert Hall on Vriday evening, July 4th—one 
of those parties which we used to call ‘fannual” till the War broke the 
sequence, Though accounts of this ‘At Home’ and the College 
Festival (of which it formed the final event) appear elsewhere in the 
Magazine, the Hon, Officers wish to take this opportunity of record- 
ing their deep sense of gratitude to all those Collegians who co-operated 
in making the “At Home” ithe great success it undoubtedly was. [First 
and foremost thanks are due to the Director: to Mr. Aveling : to Mrs. 
Bindon: to Mr. Visetti, for his princely gift of all the flowers for 
decoration: and to all members of the staffs of different departments 
who worked with such superb energy to carry out the arrangements. 
Then equally there is the delightful privilege of thanking all the dis- 
tinguished artists who took part in the music; the very eminent com- 
posers who wrote the ‘Toy Suite’’; Mr, Colles, who provided the witty 
analysis of it for the programme; and last, but not least, the devoted 
band of volunteer copyists—(all of them fine musicians in their own 
right)}—who toiled at copying the parts in every spare hour, or even 
minute, for close on a week. 

Perhaps now that the Toy Suite is a thing accomplished, and bids 
fair to become a classic of its kind, Union members may be interested 
to know that its composition, the making of the parts and the rehearsals 
Were a veritable four de force, as owing to the extreme difficulty 
of obtaining toy instruments nowadays none of the composers knew for 
what “orchestra”? they had to score until about three weeks before the 
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“At Home.’’ So everything had to be done in one terrific rush, 
but it was a rush to a dazzling success. Once again thanks are due, 
three times three, to all concerned. 


ELECTION OF MR. BRUCE RICHMOND TO UNION AND 


LOAN FUND COMMITTEES, 

At a Committee Meeting in May Mr. Bruce Richmond was elected 
to the General Committee of the Union to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Mr. Muir Mackenzie, and he was also elected by the Loan 
lund Committee to fill the vacancy similarly caused on their Committee. 
He has kindly consented to serve on both. 

LIST OF MEMBERS’ NAMES AND ADDRESSES. 

A word of explanation may perhaps be allowed with regard to the 
List of Union Members and their addresses which has just been printed, 
copies of which are being sent to all members whose subscriptions are 
not in arrears. Last year no List was issued owing to the difficulties 
and greatly increased expenses in labour and printing due to the War. 
This year the List makes its reappearance, and it does so thus late in 
1919 in order to include the names and addresses of the very large 
number of new members who joined the Union during: the summer time. 


Marion M. Scort, 
Hon. Secretary. 
----— $ 


The Garden Wall. 


When I was young and very small 
I used to hate the garden wall ; 
It always seemed to me to stand 


And shut me off from Dairyland. 


I used to wish that I could sit 
Upon the branches close to it, 
And see from there on every hand 
The wonders of that hidden land. 


So I believed, when I was small, 
In Fairyland beyond the wall; 
Yet saw it never, save a peep 
When I was in my bed asleep. 


When I grew big [ climbed the wall, 
And saw—not Fairyland at all— 
Sut, neatly cut, and dug and mown, 


Another garden like my own! 


J.M.G, 
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Singers and their Work. 


‘“ Good Master Brook I desire more acquaintance of you.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 
The Iditor has received the following letter, written in an unknown 
hand :— 





Tourmakeady, Co. Mayo, 
August 10th, 1919. 
My prar PENELOPE, 

I have known, of course, for a long time about your music, but the 
news has only just reached me that you have ‘‘developed a voice” and 
mean to study singing. Is it to be amateur or professional? Not that 
that will male much difference to an impetuous and enthusiastic young 
creature such as you happen to be. 

Now don’t be alarmed, I am not going to give you advice, having 
lived long enough to know that it is never taken, at any rate by the 
young, But your plans interest me so much that I am stirred out of 
my holiday indolence to write down for you in a random sort of way 
something about singers and their work. 

You don’t read books about music or you would know that very 
unkind things have been written and said about them. As far as I ean 
make out the general idea is that composers, conductors and instru- 
mentalists represent the profession of music, but among them, not of 
them, a necessity perhaps, but a scourge and a reproach, stand a group 
aparl—singers. 

A student at an Academy of Music was once asked what branch 
she was studying. ‘‘Oh,” she replied, “T don’t study music, only sing- 
ing.’ Tfere you have the attitude ascribed to singers for centuries past 
and which has brought upon them scorn, ridicule and abuse. There 
are many stories, too, about their vanity, their arrogance, their ignorance 
of everything not strictly indispensable to success, their general in- 
tractability. Sir George Grove complained “You may praise them, 
you may cajole them, you may abuse them, but they will beat you in 
the end.” I have been told by conductors, before whose baton and 
angry eye orchestra and chorus trembled, that they knew what fear 
was when the solo singer took his stand beside the desk. 

Even you, my dear, must have heard that, according to Hans von 
Bilow the tenor is not a voice but a disease, and that a baritone is the 
missing link between a tenor and a human being; and as to contraltos— 
well, read a book called “Interpretation in Song’? and you will thank 
your stars if your own voice is soprano, But what really rankles most 
in the mind of musicians might be put like this: Success being possible 
to a fine voice without exceptional industry or exceptional musical gift, 
singers have taken a mean advantage of the fact to spare themselves the 
labour without which no violinist or pianist has the remotest chance of 
distinction or reward, 
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“Why,” singers are supposed to say (observe in what elegant 
Ienglish!) -“‘since Nature in her indulgence has provided us 
with an instrument incapable of sounding more than one note at a 
time, should we confuse our minds with harmony which deals with 
exactly the opposite state of things? Why, when what we have to 
sing can with little trouble be learned by heart, should we attack the 
difficulties of sight reading, with only a moderate chance of mastering’ 
them in the end? Why should we study musical history, musical form 
and all the rest of it, why ransack the centuries for the hest song's the 
world has produced, when the simple popular ballad is easier to sing, 
more flattering to the voice, more certain to bring that applause, so 
encouraging in itself, and so sure to fill both our engagement book and 
our purse? Let others learn to discriminate between good 
music and bad. We are, and are content to be, what Nature made 
us—singers.”’ 


I have no intention of saying whether this is a true picture 
or not; the point is that many think it is, so I want to tell you 
something about the temptations and difficulties inseparable from 
the path of singers. If these were better understood, people would 
be kinder in their judgments. Singers are, and will always be, different 
from the rest of those who are occupied with music—perhaps a chosen, 
but certainly a peculiar people, for they are the only musicians who 
perform upon themselves, upon a living instrument, part and parcel of 
their being, and therefore at the mercy of every change of health, of 
mood, of nerves. So they are obliged to live for their voices in quite a 
different sense to that in which a pianist lives for his Steinway Grand or 
a yiolinist for his precious Strad. If it is broken, it cannot be replaced; 
if it is damaged, it may be repaired, but the repairs are seldom com- 
plete. It affects them horribly if it goes badly, and they need it good 
eyery day. No wonder they persuade themselves too easily to make it 
the excuse for a lazy and self-indulgent life, and spare themselves exer- 
tion both of mind and body. It is very stupid, of course, but you will 
soon find out that you have a really tough proposition to settle in trying’ 
to live for your voice and at the same time to lead a sensible, active 
and human existence. Yet failure to do so has wrecked many a pro- 
mising’ career. 


In the next place, what I have just said about the voice is respon- 
sible for many of the vagaries of singers. It is so sensitively part of 
themselves that, if it does not become an obsession, it is almost bound 
to be a perpetual pre-occupation. That makes it harder for them 
than for anyone else to be unself-conscious. Self-consciousness is at 
their side ready to pounce, at practising, at lessons, at performance, 
Its effects are too many to name, but at one extreme are vanity and 


ostentation, at the other the paralysing conviction that you are making 
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a fool of yourself; so that some singers open the window when they 
practise, that all the street may hear, others stop singing if they even 
suspect a footstep outside the door. 

All this makes them supersensitive to praise or blame, and as there 
is a tacit convention—so it seems to me—to flatter them to their faces, 
and say unpleasant things only when their backs are turned, no people’s 
heads are more easily turned. Then there is this to remember—just 
because the voice is a human instrument and because everyone has 
pot one and has even tried to use it — it speaks straight to people in 
a way nothing else can. At the mere sound of a voice everyone stops 
fo listen, No performer is so sure of an audience as a singer; no one 
else has such a chance of being popular, and owing to the spell which 
mere singing casts upon people, of getting popularity in unworthy ways. 
About which I could say a good deal—but refrain. But if you hear 
people say that a voice may be a curse, remember it can be a crown of 
glory too—and find out about Jenny Lind, of whom, by the way, a young 
singer of my acquaintance told me the other day she had never heard ! 

Next, as your voice is part of you and as nothing is more natural 
then to use it, you probably think that singing is easier to learn than 
most things. You are quite wrong. Tt is just because it is natural 
that it is so dificult. Think fora moment. You have used your voice 
for talking, for reading, for singing from childhood. | Probably very 
little is wrong with it, but that little will need on your part the greatest 
concentration of mind to set right, simply because it is so little and so 
hard to recognise. The chances are, for instance, that of the thirteen 
vowels in our English language you do not speak—far less sing—a 
single one with absolute purity or correctness; you will not like being 
told so, and for a long time your ears will not realise that it is the 
truth, This will be your real difficulty at every step you take, making 
much of your practising useless. To hear yourself as others hear you, 
indeed really, in a singer’s sense, to hear yourself at all is a power which 
takes a long time to acquire. Some never acquire it—or it would be 
impossible that some singers should make the sounds they do. 


Now I must skip a lot of things I wanted to say about the actual 


work of singers, lest T should not have time for these last points. 


First, T want to warn you, that you will get no help from your 
family or your friends. They are as firmly convinced as most of the 
world that singers need not work, and, if vou mean to practise regularly, 
every obstacle will be put in your way. Shopping, visits, arranging the 
flowers, amusements, anything in fact for which you may be wanted. 
will call you away, unless you are very strong-minded. They know 
nothing about singing, but because like all other human beings they 


possess voices and have tried to use them, if only in the bath-room, 
they will not spare: you either injudicious praise or ignorant criticism, 
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You will be expected to sing to them whenever they want music (usually 
after dinner, when you oughtn’t to sing at all) and to sing the song's 
they want, not the songs you ought to sing. 


I don’t know what your voice is, but if it happens to be a light 
soprano you are sure to be asked to sing or to “try over’? songs com- 
posed for a mezzo-soprano or contralto, You might as well use other 
people’s spectacles and expect them to do your eyes no harm. In this 
your musical friends will be just as bad as the rest, and even in the 
choice of songs they will not necessarily be safe guides, for many of 
them will have one standard for instrumental and another for vocal 
music; like a lady I know, who when J abused a certain song which was 
ving on her piano, coolly remarked ‘I know it's not much as music, 

i 


but it’s not bad for a song.”’ 


Secondly, if you want good songs, you will not have the excuse 
which many people make still—that they don’t sing them because there 
are so few of them. This is simply untrue. To be sure, the shops don’t 
keep them in stock, or, if they do, they are careful not to expose them 
in the window, nor do their publishers advertise them or pay singers 
royalties (you know what a royalty is?) for singing them, nor do they 
send them to teachers of singing—though they pour impossible songs on 
them through the post by hundreds. I think they are afraid to, for bad 
songs sell by tens or hundreds of thousands and it seems a pity to have 
good songs ‘butting in” more than is necessary, The temptation which 
all this brings to singers is obvious, for they are naturally anxious to 
he popular, and can so easily become so by helping the publishers, instead 
of sticking to the music which represents their own tastes and ideals. 

You are lucky in coming in for a time in which singers are resist- 
ine this temptation more and more, and in which the serious part of 
the public expects them to do so; and this is a state of thing's which in 
England is quite new and alive with hope for the future both for music 
and for the art of singing. A great time is ahead of us, and it is up to 
all, and especially to singers, whose opportunities are really the best of 
all, to lend a hand to help it along. 


Your sincere friend and well-wisher, 


*W, Brook. 


*Many readers, no doubt, will have a shrewd susprcton regarding the 
identity of ‘good Master Brook” —tf not, they are referred lo the pages 
of Shakespeare's ‘* Merry Woves of Windsor.” But who ts Penelope ? 


Eprron: “R.C.M, Macazine.” 
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The R.C.M. Union ‘‘At Home.”’ 


“There 1s no man thal imparteth his joy but he joyeth the more .... 
lel the songs be loud and cheerful and not chirpings or pulings. 
Let the music likewrse be sharp aud loud and well placed.” 


Bacon. 

The first “At Home”’ since the War! No wonder that the clever 
and energetic arrangers of festivities put their very best into the pre- 
parations, no wonder that after two years without an “At Home” so 
many old friends came, and no wonder it was so tremendous a success. 


By 9 o'clock between five and six hundred guests had assembled 
(after having faced such rain as rarely drenches us even in April, still 
less July), and the Concert Hall looked its gayest and jolliest. Again it 
was to Mr, Visetti’s generosity we owed the beautiful flowers, and it 
Was a happy thought that prompted a red white and blue colour-scheme. 
Again did those truly great people, the Honorary Secretaries, upon 
whose capable shoulders fell the whole burden of general stage-manage- 
ment, prove ideal hostesses. Again did Mr. Polkinghorne with his 
staff, and Mrs, Flowers with hers, work wonders in Departments rang- 
ing from the charge of the Enquiry Office to the distribution of straw- 
herry ices. And as for Messrs, Parker and English, they wrought 
marvels in accomplishing an entire transformation of the Concert Hall 
within the space of a few hours, after the Festival Concert held that 
very afternoon, And not only that, but after a belated rehearsal for 
the evening’s programme they transplanted a whole forest of music 
desks from Room 76 to the Hall in time for the—but that was a seeret ! 


After half an hour spent in chatting with our friends, and the 
Director, and Mr. Aveling, the more serious part of the programme 
began. It was a joy to hear the Brahms “Love Waltzes” again, but a 
disappointment that Miss Viola Tree was unable to sing to us. Instead, 
however, Lady Heath (better known to Collegians as Miss Ada Thomas) 
gave us some delightful piano solos, and Mr. George Baker’s singing 
was as jolly as ever—only more so. Then came supper, and a tour of 
the Museum and Council Rooms for all who chose, and lastly that 
masterpiece of fabulous ingenuity, the “Dance Suite for Toy Orchestra.” 

But my courage fails me! How can I describe anything so bar- 
barous, or idiotic, so imaginative, pathetic, or so cacophonous—to use 
a few expressions employed by tha famous author of the ‘Book 
of Words’? Or how can I fitly analyse the sensation of listening to 
such soul-moving, heart-rending and ear-splitting sounds? I can only 
say that such an epoch-making event as the production of a ‘‘Toy Suite 
by a Toy Orchestra, with a Toye Conductor’ was an unique ending to 
an unique “At Home.” 


E.M.B, 





bo 
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PROGRAMME. 
SELECTION from the “hove Waltzes” (USE SOt)) scree ccceccrantesncuetnneesenees Brahms 
MISS ETHEL McLELLAND, MISS DOROTHY SMITHARD, 
MR. DAN JONES, MR. WILLIAM ALLEN, 


PIANO DUET: DR. W. H. HARRIS and MR. HAROLD DARKE, 
PIANO SOLOS .... 








LADY HEATH. 
SUING ipcestterececctectucscacere a. Sea Fever Jokn Ireland 
é. Brittany ave Ernest Farrar 





ce. Cargoes 





Easthope Martin 
MR. GEORGE BAKER, 
A DANCE SUITE, for Toy Orchestra. 


(Composed specially for this occasion, and conducted by 
MAJOR GEOFFREY TOYE). 








T. Introduction, THEMO aNd GGUS cissiciccccscsrevsevvsvsvssssesves William 71. Harris 

2. Minuet Richard I. Walthew 

3. Air, air raid and raid on an Air .... . Harold E. Darke 

45 LNG AMDHWOUS GUOKOG: sii visievercenscccavenniyveveavex crs ieee w Lhomas I. Dunhill 
Solo Cuckoo: MR. 'T, F, DUNHILL, 

OSPTNS, Dansant: ch yacceiussvevsienisveeetheey Saatawatdaceactdetannisehtterstgaeee Herbert Howells 


Ge A MLATC) 1 apavecasssstesveesspivcventaciefar crvecaverusheiversh eal VeTSTTURTUDY H. Walford Davies 


Amongst the Performers were the following: Miss Jessie Grimson, Miss Alico 
Elieson, Miss Ethel MeLelland, Miss Vivian Worth, Miss Dorothy Smithard, Miss 
lielena Hughes, Mr. Marmaduke Barton, Mr. Adrian Boult, Mr, IL C. Colles, Dr. 
Walford Davies, Mr. Thomas Dunhill, Mr. Harold Darke, Dr. W. IL Harris, Mr, 
Herbert IHowells, Mr. Henry Ley, Dr. Cyril Rootham, Mr. Arnold Smith, Mr, John 
Snowden, Mr. William Streeton, Mr. William Allen, Mr. Ivor Gurney, Mr. Lestio 
Heward, Mr. Hugh Ross, Mr. Archibald Winter, Mr. Scott Goddard, Mr, Rh. Erlebach, 
Mr. George Ball. 
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Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s Lecture 
on 


Sir Hubert Parry. 


“Ut is the province of knowledge to speak, and it is the privilege of 
wisdom lo listen.” 
Oxiver WeENDELL HoiMEs. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s eloquent lecture at the Royal Institution 
on May 28rd was an event of great interest to Collegians, for the sub- 
ject was the work of our late Director, It was a notable tribute of 
affection from a great musician to a beloved colleague, and at the same 
time showed a wonderful knowledge of and sympathy with Sir Hubert’s 
aims and achievements. 

Sir Alexander at the outset gratefully acknowledged the generous 
and practical appreciation which the Royal Institution, though 
primarily devoted to the advancement of science, had ever bestowed 
upon the Arts. Music in particular, he said, had frequently formed 
the subject of lectures, and on one oceasion Sir Hubert Parry had con- 
cluded a discourse upon the “Evolution of Music” with these words : 
“There still are martyrs who sacrifice their lives to ideals, and look for 
neither popularity nor pay; and it is still possible in music to write what 
the present generation will take no notice of, but the next will cherish.” 
‘These significant words, said Sir Alexander, were an apt starting-point 
for the present lecture. With Parry art can never have been, even in his 
earliest days, a mere pastime or pleasant accomplishment. The 
eminent master to be was one of Nature’s own selection, There was, 
however, a short period during his early manhood when the absorbing 
passion for music had perforce to be subdued in favour of a decidedly 
uncongenial occupation, and when once Sir Hubert, with a hearty laugh, 
alluded to his losses at Lloyd’s as “the very best thing that ever hap- 
pened to me, Mackenzie,” he (Sir Alexander) cordially agreed and 


Nae | 


added—“and to us"! 

The lecturer spoke of Parry’s early achievements in Chamber Music 
as technically ripe and finished, but added that his natural buoyancy 
of spirits and cheerful outlook on life was more clearly revealed in the 
songs and other less elaborate pieces belonging to the same period. 
The first big Cantata ‘*Prometheus Unbound’? shows perceptibly the 
“Wagner bewitchment” which was so strongly affecting all composers 
of modern sympathies at that time. But for all that, said Sir Alexander, 
we might assume that ‘Prometheus unbound Parry,’’ released him 
from some early. stifling influences, and caused him to ‘‘find himself” 
With characteristic instinct and energy. 

“The Glories of our Bleod and State’? was the precursor of a work 
exhibiting every quality which goes to the making of a masterpiece 
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—‘‘Blest Pair of Syrens.” Here indeed is immortal verse wedded to 
music which none but an English musician of highest attainments could 
have produced. 

Some composers think in orchestral, others in pianistic terms 
according to the prompting and chances of their early training, If 
one may so put it, the lecturer observed, Parry thought ‘‘chorally,” 
loving big strokes on large canvases, and cantatas upon a big: scale were 
fitting vehicles for his gifts. Parry himself had written ‘There is 
hardly any nation worse supplied with music which represents its true 
characteristics than the English,’ and the elevation of British choral 
music became his quest and mission. This idiomatic consistence is 
nowhere more apparent than in his only two oratorios of full dimensions 
—“Judith’’ and ‘King Saul.’? We admire the pictures of the old 
masters none the less because Biblical personages are represented in the 
costumes of the period and the country in which they were painted. 
Similarly, there is something almost quaintly characteristic about 
“Judith” and “King Saul,” in which no attempt is made to tinge the 
old astern stories with so-called “local colour.’’ Judith is a British 
heroine, and Meshullameth’s delightful children, saved from the priests 
of Moloch, are Gloucester-born and bred. “I say this,’? added Sir 
Alexander, ‘‘with all admiration for a work of which I had the honour 
of conducting the first two performances in London (in 1888) when I 
never quite succeeded in taking the tempi fast enough to satisfy the 
impulsive composer.” 

Not only was Parry able to play, polyphonically, with huge choral 
masses at will, as upon an instrument, ‘There was something more than 
this, Always receptive, and observant of every inch of real progress 
he persistently broke fresh ground in a field for centuries particularly 
our own, and he pointed the way to some of those newer present-day 
experiments in choral treatrment which promise to keep us still in posses- 
sion of it. Yet he of the boldly energetic and majestic measures, of the 
broadly sweeping melodies, alternates with the prolific writer of many 
compact little tunes which run like delicate veins in blocks of marble, 
and touch us by their simplicity. ‘To appreciate that gentler side we 
have but to look at the ten sets of ‘“Inglish Lyrics” to which he seems 
to have turned as if to seek relief after each more strenuous effort, for 
the series starts early and ends late in the long catalogue. 

It would have been a miracle had wit and good-humour been to 
seek in the music of one possessing so large a share of it. Hear 
“laughter holding both his sides’’ in the Greek comedies; and “honour 
due paid to mirth” in the droll treatment of the ‘‘Pied Piper”’—now an 
accepted classic. In the “Frogs,” for instance, Gounod, and a special 
béte noir, Meyerbeer, figure prominently. In the much more elaborate 
“Clouds” the ludicrous combinations of  Becthoven, Wagner, 
Tschaikowsky, Strauss and others with popular and comic songs make 
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that most excellent fooling which only wise men may safely indulge in. 

The ‘“Acharnians” written in 1914—not many months before the 
declaration of war—is now of peculiar interest. In the final bars are heard, 
simultaneously, scraps of the ‘““Meistersinger,’’ the ‘‘Marseillaise,” an old 
comic song called ‘An Norrible Tale I have to tell,” and, as the curtain 
descends “Die Wacht am Rhein,’’? with our “British Grenadiers” on 
the top of it! Coming events did certainly cast their shadows before ! 


Sir Alexander next spoke with admiration of the purposeful 
sequence of works, both orchestral and choral, in which Parry made 
such powerful appeals for brotherhood among the people and urged 
his belief that the highest happiness is to be found in individual endea- 
vour for others’ sake. 


That the life that js worth living is a dedication, that the spirit 
should be girt for whatever may befall, is his own summing up of che 
meaning of his fourth symphony. ‘Finding the way” is its significant 
motto, In the fifth symphony (Parry’s most effective effort in purely 
orchestral music, said the lecturer) the same intention is predominant, 
and is evidently not to be dismissed from the composer’s mind, ‘The 
linked movements are subdivided—‘‘Stress,’’ indicating revolt against 
the trayedy of life) bringing’ in its train suffering and distress; then 
“Love,” in which lies the hope of healing; thirdly ‘Play,’? also having 
its genuine province and its share in helping; and lastly “Now,” a finale 
depicting hopefulness rudely broken in upon and extinguished by 
Tragedy, which in its turn becomes, in the light of human love, the 
token of healing. 

“What is Love? The one thing that availeth. 
What is our hope? That good through Love prevaileth.” 
This is the doctrine taught continuously in a chain of choral cantatas, 


’ 


commencing in 1908 with ‘*Voces Clamantium’’ and completely expressed 
in an elevated poem ‘The Vision of Life,’? which reads and sounds as 


if word and tone had been created simultaneously. 

Sir Alexander also spoke of the precious gift to our organists of 
the fourteen Preludes and the three great Fantasias on Hymn-tunes, 
and of the group of unaccompanied Motets called “Songs of Farewell,” 
in which pathetic pieces are to be found, he declared, some of the most 
sincerely expressive and perfect specimens of English musicianship. 

The life-work of one who, instead of bidding for a more-easily 
gainsd popularity preferred rather to stand aside from the crowd, must 
needs wait—maybe wait long—for that full recognition which its very 
steadfastness of purpose is bound to secure for it. Tt is one thing to 
have won a distinguished name, quite another to be rightly compre- 
hended, and Sir Alexander expressed the opinion that Parry is as yet 
known and appreciated only by the comparative few. But at a time 
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when much native creative art is in a state of flux and running into all 
sorts of eccentric moulds (by no means of our own fashioning) we can 
profitably turn into that splendid library of essentially British music left 
to us by a master. These tendencies did not affect, much less did they 
taint, the lofty aims of one who believed that “the music which is going 
to live longest is that which addresses itself to the mental faculties.” 

In conclusion Sir Alexander said that he could not bring himself 
to agree with the opinion that had been expressed concerning the great 
sacrifices of time and energy Parry had made in directions outside his 
creative work, Parry had the power of radiation, of inspiring on- 
thusiasm in others, and he delighted in exercising it. “Tt is something 
to have had such a man personally touching at least a couple of genera- 
tions of young musicians on the shoulders in the great school of music 
he loved so much.” 

It is sufficient to know that he leaves us with no regretful sense 
of an unfinished life-labour. With William Watson we may say: 

“No record Art keeps of her travail or throes, 

On the steeps there is toil, on the summits repose.” 

The musical examples which illustrated and illuminated Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie's discourse were a wholly delightful feature of 
the occasion. They were provided by Miss Agnes Nicholls (who sang 
a fine scene from “Judith” and two of the last set of “English Lyrics,” 
which were, as Sir Alexander reminded his audience, dedicated to Miss 
Nicholls), by a small string-orehestra of R.A.M. Students (which played 
three movements from the famous “Lady Radnor Suite’’), and by Mr. 
Arthur Sandford (who rendered with great point and finish two num- 
bers from the ‘‘Shulbrede Tunes” for piano solo), 

Admirers of Sir Hubert who were fortunate enough to be present 
will always cherish memories of the intimate charm of Sir Alexander's 
delivery, which not only held them spellbound but had that clear ring 
of sincerity which goes straight from heart to heart. It was a beauti- 


ful lecture, 
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The Royal Collegian Abroad. 


“ Renown ts nol the child of indolent repose.” 
THOMSON, 


LONDON. 
The programmes of the recent series of concerts given by the London String 


Quartet have contained the following (amongst other) modern English works :-— 
.. frank Bridge 





Three LAYS for String QUALLOl cccceeeeeeeeeeeee 
Two Sketches ” ry “By the Tarn a et 

a a “Jack o’ Lantern’’.. .... E. Goossens 
Suite yi = “Peter” Pan sitesi helseviVe Walford Davies 
Pastorals iy nn (four yoices and piano)... Walford Davies 
Panlasy Quintet LO” Surin gs s.cccccesccceeeecessececsesssereerees Vaughan Williams 





Miss HELEN EGERTON gave two Chamber Music Concerts at Wigmore Hall en 
March 3lst and May 22n¢, at which she was assisted by Mcme. Alice Dessauer and 
Mr, Arthur Williams, 

The late W. Y. ILenesvose’s Trio in G major and Mr. JOWUN IRELAND'S Phantasie 
Trio were played at the first Recital of fhe Modern Trio” at Aolian Hall on April 
17th. 

An Interesting programme was arranged by the Misses May, BEATRICE and 
MARGARET HARRISON for their concert at Wigmore Hall on May 29th. 

A Bach-Beethoyen-Breiums Recital was given by Mr, HERBERT FRYER at Tolian 


Hall on aliy Sth. 
Mr. Llowanp JoNes's third and last Recital of the season took place at Wigmore 


Hlall on May 14th, 

Miss NANCY PHILLIPS fave a Violin Recital at Molian Hall on May 26th, and was 

joined by Miss KATHLEEN LONG in the performance of MacEwen's Sonata in F 
minor, 
At the Wigmore Hall Concert of New Chamber Music by Sir Edward Elgar, the 
planist was Mr, WILLTAM Murpoci, who took part in the Quintet, both then, and at 
its second performance by the London Strings Quartet on June lth, Mr, Murdoch 
ive @ BeethovenChopin Reeital at Wigmore Hall on May 3st. 

At Mr, Johnstone Douglas's Vocal Recital on June 3rd, two songs by Mr. Ivor 
Gurney—" Fiddler of Dooney” and ‘The Penny Whistle’’—were included, 

Mr, Howarp SAMUEL gave a Bach Recital on June 21st at Wigmore Hall. 

At Miss GLADYS MoGER’'s concert at ASolhan Hall on June 23rd, the programme 
chietly consisted of works by Mr, JOUN IRELAND and DR. Cyril ROOTHAM. 

A new String Quartet, by Mr. EpGAR BAINTON, was produced at Steinway Hall 
on June 25th, at one of Mr, Isidore de Lara’s concerts of British music. 

Mr. CEDRIC SHARPE gave a Violoncello Recital at Wigmore Hall on June 27th. 
Ile was assisted by Mr. William Murdoch in the performance of a Rhapsody by Mr. 
Kugeno Goossens, 

Elgar's new Violin Sonata headed the programme of the Violin and YVoeal 
Recital given by Mr. THomAs PrrRe and Mr. CLAUD POWELL at Aolian Hall on 
July 9th. Mrs. HloppaAy took the piano part in this, and the songs included Sir 
Charles Stanford's “Did you ever,” Sir Iubert Parry's “On a time,” and Dr. Wal- 
font Davies’ "Baby seed.‘* 





PARIS. 

A concert of chamber music by modern English composers was given at the Salle 
Gaveau during April. Mr. E. Goossens’ String Quartet was played by the Quatuor 
Pascal, and one of MR, JOHN IRELAND'S Sonatas by M, Gaston Poulet and Mile. 
Hidlene Leon. DR. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS’ “On Wenlock Edge” was also included in 
the programme. 

At a recent Pasdeloup concert MR. FRANK BRIDGE’S *‘Lament” was performed, 
conducted by M, Rhene Baton. 






MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tho post of organist of New College, Oxford—formerly occupied by Dr. Allen—has 
bean filled by the appointment of Dr. W. IL. Harris, recently assistant organist of 
Lichfield Cathedral, 

The two hundred and fiftiet anniversary of the building of the Sheldonian 
Theatvo was celebrated at Oxford during Commemoration Week last June, when 
DR. ALLEN gave a lecture on the connection between the Sheldcnian and music. The 
degree of Mus.Doe. was conferred upon Dr, R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, and his ‘Sea 
Symphony” was given by the Bach Choir, 

At the concert given at Christ's Hospital on June 14th (Speech Day), under the 
direction of Mr. R. WILKINSON, Sir Frederick Bridge's Motet ‘Peace lives again” 
was sung. > 
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Mr. ALFRED WALL wes solo violinist at an Organ Recital given by Mr. Herbert 
Walton, in Newcastle Cathedral on May 17th. een 

Miss ETHEL ZILLHART has written a musical setting of the Serbian Hymn of Glory, 
“Kossovo.” Its first performance took place in January at a Serbian celebration 
hejd at the Grafto.. Galleries, and it has been repeated at various functions in con- 
nection with Serbian lectures and concerts. 

The works to be published this year under the CARNEGIE TRUST include tho 
following :— 2 

Symphony, “L’Allegro ed il Penseroso’’..... cee wravayevaebkvenne Ga Stanford 

“The Hound of Heaven” (for baritone, chorus and orchestra)...JV. 72. Harris 

Three Rhapsodies for String Quartet George Dyson 

“The Hymn of Jesus” (or chorus and orchesu Gustav 2folst 

During the period May, 1916-April, 1919, one hundred Organ Recitals havo boen 
given at S. Miahael, Cornhill, by MR. HAROLD DARKE, Amongst the composers 1c 
presented during the series are to be found the names of Sir Hubert Parry, sir 
Charles Stanfoni, Frank Bridge, Harold Darke, Walford Davies, Eric Gritton, Herbert 
Howells, John Ireland, Cyril Rootham, Ivor Gurney, Henry Ley, Arthur Somervell, 
and James Friskin. Many Collegians assisted Mr. Darke either as vocalists, violinists, 
or ‘cellists. 

DR. WALFORD DAVIES has been appointed Professor of Music at the University 
of Wales, and the post of acting organist at the Temple Church is being filled by Mr. 
G. THALBEN BALL. 

Mrs. STANSFELD Prior's name js included in the list of War Oflice ‘mentions” 
for ‘‘valuable services rendered in connection with Hospitals in the United Kingdom.” 

The many old pupils and friends of Mr. HERBERT SHARPE will regret to hear 
of his serious illness, and will join in wishing him complete recovery. At the time 
of writing, Mr. Sharpe is in a nursing home, and has been unable to give any 
lessons since the half term. 

Miss MABEL B. WILSON-EWER is now on the staff at Sherborne School, Dorset, as 
violin ane violon.ello tea her, and also teaches ’cello at Sherborne School for Girls, 
She has recently given some highly successful violin recitals at various towns in 
Somerset. 

Dr. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS is now a member of the Council of the R.C.M, 

Mr. SYDNEY SHIMMIN has been appointed Assistant Music Master at Malvern 
College. 














BIRTILS, 
On April 19th, to Mr, and Mrs. ALrrep Harris (Agnes M. Stevens)—a son—Stephen 

Booth. 

On May 8th, to Mr. and Mrs, HAROLD DARKE (Dora Garland)—a son—Itubert 

Seymour Garland. 

On July 24th, to Ligur. and Mrs. J. M. Musson (Moya Hutton)—a son, 
LETTER FROM AN OLD COLLEGIAN. 

Melbourne newspapers write onthusiastically about Mr, Freez TArr's opera 
“Pierrette,” and the following letter has been recetved from Dr. ‘tom Haigh, who 
was at Melbourne during the course of an examining tour:— 

“Tam sure there are many old Royal Collegians who will be interested to hear 
of the work of Fritz Hart in Australia. 

“T think most of his old friends know he is now settled In Melbourne, and hold- 
ing the important position of Director of the Melbourne Conservatorium of Music. 

“It has been my good fortune, during my stay here, not only to renew our 
friendship, but to hear a great deal of his music, including two performances of is 
opera ‘Pierrette’ by the Rigo Opera Company at the Princess Theatre on April 
23rd and 25th. 

““Pierrette’”’ is the first of Hart's seven operas. It is quite modern in harmonic 
feeling, the scoring is masterly, and in every respect it is a delightful and clever work, 
He conducted both performances with fascinating skill and magnetism, and on each 
occasion the audience at the close rose as a man and recalled him again and 
again. 

“T have also heard, privately, his Violin Sonata, and about a lundred songs of 
extraordinary originality and charm, 

“That Fritz Hart stands for all that is best and true in the musical education, 
and musical life of Melbourne, I Anew, and I feel sure you and other old friends will 
be glad to hear this appreciation.” 

NOTES FROM QUEEN’S ALEXANDRA'S JILOUSE. 

“There was a sound of revelry by night” at Queen Alexandra's House on June 
23rd, when Miss Leiri gave a very successful party for the students. Musle, recita- 
tions and—last but not least—ices were provided by way of diversion, and prizes 
were awarded for the most original fancy dress. The evening was much enjoyed by 
all present. 
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On June 17th the House Orche tra had the privilege of accompanying a choir «f 
600 from the London Working Girls’ Club at a Thanksgiving Festival at Queen's 
Jiall, Besides playing for the choir, the orchestra accompanied Mr. GERVASE ELWES 
in ‘“‘Where e'ry you walk” and contributed several items for strings only. These 
included movements from Sin Hubert’? PArRY’s “‘Lady Radnor” suite, GRAINGER’S 
“Mock Morris,” and a Canon composed by F. PURCELL WARREN when at College. 
Ai the number of the orchestra was limited to twenty-five, it was gratifying to learn 
that Jn certain parts of the Hall it could be heard quite clearly. 


The Annual Concert of the People’s Palace Musical Festival took place on May 
3ist About a dozen students from the House went down to help in the 
orchestra, and there enjoyed the experience of playing under DR. WALFORD DAVIES.. 


Everyone was glad to welcome Miss BrooMe while on her flying visit 10 
Kensington Gore, She was present “incognito” amongst the audience at Queen's 
Hall on June 17th, In her capacity of doublebass she is sorely missed by the 
orchestra, though the breach has been nobly filled by an enterprising composition 
student, Miss Munien Herbert, who has taken up that instrument specially fer 
the benefit of the Ilouse, 
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Sir William Hadow’s Appreciation of 
Sir Hubert Parry at the Musical Association. 


A large audience was present at the meeting of the Musical: Asso- 
ciation at Messrs. Novello’s on Tuesday, June 17th, when Sir William 
Hadow read a paper on Sir Hubert Parry. In his opening: remarks the 
lecturer referred to the comparatively low standard of English music 
in the years prior to 1880, when “Prometheus unbound” was produced 
at Gloucester, Undoubtedly its composer was a man with something 
new lo say, and amongst the first to recognise and appreciate this was 
Sir Charles Villiers Stanford. In the works written during the middle 
period of Sir Hubert’s life, there is a contwiual gaining of power and in- 
tensity of concentration, together with dignity, sincerity and a firm 


grasp of design. 


In some of them small blemishes are to be found—such as a too fre- 

quent use of sequences, and the employment of conventional ritornelli 

yet these details are but as the clatter of plates at a Royal banquet, 
and in no way detract from the richness of the feast. 


No man touched life at more points than Parry, and he never for- 
got that if fun is good, seriousness of purpose is better, and love best 
of all. These characteristics are most fully marked in the later works 
written during the years 1903-14: ‘Voces clamantium,” ‘‘The love that 
casteth out fear,” “The soul's ransom,” “The Vision of Life,” 
“Beyond these voices there is peace.’’ In these the poet, prophet and 
evangelist speak, and on each return to the music new beauties are 
found. They may be compared to a glorious stained-glass window, 
which, if viewed from outside the building, presents a blurred dark out- 
line, but when examined from within, reveals the full beauty of design 
and colouring, with the clear light of Heaven shining through. — All 
these later works are remarkable for restraint, concentration and re- 


serve power, and stand as models of sanity in English music. 
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Sir William touched in conclusion on Sir Hubert’s gifts as a teacher 
and critic, and said there was no side of musical life wheh he had nat 
helped. He faced the problem of reconciling the old and new, and no 
one was less of a pedant. Though loyal to his own ideals, he was 
always tolerant of the views of others. 


Illustrations from the following works were given by a small chorus 
from the College, accompanied by Dr, Allen “Prometheus,” *S, Cecilia,” 
“Invocation to Music,” ‘A Song of Darkness and Light.’ Dr, Allen 
also conducted the unaccompanied Song of Tarewell, ‘Never weather- 
beaten sail more gladly.” 


Sir Frederick Bridge, as President of the Musical Association, pro- 
posed a very grateful vote of thanks to Sir William THadow, Dr, Allen 
and the College Students, and referred to his own early association 
with Parry, which dated from Eton days. Amongst the many tributes 
which had been paid, the one given that afternoon was particularly 
notable, and he was proud to think the Musical Association had been the 
vehicle for its expression. He also quoted Sir Charles Stanford's early 


appreciation of Parry, ‘The greatest English musician since Purcell.’ 


It was a pity that rival music in the street was specially assertive 


during the illustrations. 


Fav alle 
aes Reais: 


Reviews. 


CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS. 


BY DANIEL GREGORY MASON (MACMILLAN & Co., 10s, Gd. net), 

A really serious contribution to musical Jiterature, The essays contained in 
this volume deal chiefly with the work of Strauss, Elgar, Debussy and D'bnady, 
and to these enlightening critical surveys are added two articles entitled 
“Democracy and Music’ and ‘“Musie in’ America,” Mr. Mason wrltes dm on 
eminently readable style, and has much to say that is helpful to those who desire 
information and guidance regarding moder phases of musical art. His view of 
Elgar's position in music, in particular, strikes one as being very well balanced 
and wholly unbiassed., He praises and he blames, but never blames without fully 


stating his reasons for so doing. 
The illustrations are good, except that of Sir Edward Elgar, which depicts him 
with an unaccountably dusky visage hardly In keeping with reality. 


THE LISTENER'S GUIDE TO MUSIC. 


BY PERCY A. SCHOLES (HUMPHREY MILFORD, OXFORD UNIVERSITY Press, 3s. 6d. net), 

This book should prove very interesting to all concert-goers and students of 
music and will supply a long felt want to the musle-loving public who have not 
had the benefit of a musical training. The book is written from an entirely new 
standpoint—that of the ordinary listener, and its object is to give that listener the 
power to appreciate, understand and enjoy the best music. The illustrations ere 
excellent and give pictures of the wind instruments of the orchestra, a reproduction 
of three extracts from 19th century programme music, and a facsimile of a page of 
the score of Elgar's Second Symphdny. 


In dealing with a very large subject Mr. Scholes has given a great deal of 
information in a small space and has made his book eminently clear and partt- 
cularly helpful and entertaining. 
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ENGLAND. 


A UNISON SONG BY SIR HUBERT PARRY (THE YEAR BOOK PREss, 3d.). 

A fine rousing song for schools; the poem, which is redolent of the best kind of 
patriotism, is wedded to the best kind of music, manly, direct and eminently 
characteristic of the great composer who wrote it. Those who know and love 
“Jerusalem” should know and Joye this also, We note that it is scored for 
orchestra, and that both score and parts can be obtained from the publishers. 


SINGING CLASS MUSIC. 
THE LAUREATE SONG BOOK,—PART I. Epirep BY THOMAS F. DUNHILL. 
(EDWARD ARNOLD, 28. nell. 

We hope the time is not far distant when all who have the true musical educa- 
tlon of thelr children at heart will give this delightful collection a place in their 
nurseries and school-rooms. It is specially designed for the tiny folk; they will 
find all the old favourites here, together with some charming new settings of familiar 
words by the Editor, Ifs endeayour ‘to give independent rhythmie feeling, thematic 
character, and harmonic interest to each song without obscuring the prominence 
of the yocal part or demanding exceptional powers from the accompanist’ has 
succecded beyond question, and we wish the book a speedy and well-deserved 
recomnttion, 

THE LAUREATE SONG BOOK.—PART II, Epirep By THOMAS F. DUNHILL. 

(EDWARD ARNOLD, 2s. net). 

This collection of British Songs for older boys and girls is thoroughly sound 
and healthy in every respect. it includes songs of varying types and moods, In 
none of which is there a trace of mawkishness nor weak sentimentality, though 
the expressive side has not been ignored, Of special interest, because mot generally 
familiar, are; The Manx Folk Song, Harvest Home, The Cuckoo Song, and Summer 
and Winter, 

THE PEDLAR OF DREAMS, Two-part Song. IW. G. Alcock. (Edward Arnold, 4d.). 

Stinging Classes will enjoy the freshness of this two-part song with 9-8 tempo and 
deseriptive touches; tt affords excellent practice in gradation of tone. 

TWO UNISON SONGS, IV. G. Adcock. (Edward Arnold, 4d. each), 

Q) Karly Spring. This song is full of spirit and movement. Its suecess will 
depend & good deal on the agility of the accompanist, 

(0 // J were a Sunbeam contrasts well with the preceding song in the medita_ 
tlve spirit of the words and music. The changes of tempo are skilfully managed 
so as to avold a too square bar outline, M.S.S. 

WAR'S EMBERS AND OTHER VERSES. 
BY IVOR GURNEY (SipGwick & JACKSON, 3s, net). 

The pratse given by the public in general, and Collegians particularly, to Mr. 
Ivor Gurney’s first volume of poems ‘Severn and Somme,” published in 1917, will 
he accorded in no lesser degree to its suecessor. Under the title of ‘‘War’s Embers” 
we have another slim volume which contains new verses of quality and strong indi- 
viduality, mostly, though not all, inspired by incidents in the author's army life. 
As in the former collection there are many lines of Jove and longing for his native 
Gloucestershire, and there are many verses in which he strives to retain his jove 
of beauty amidst the ugliness, dreariness or blankness which surround him. There 
is also & good percentage of cheerfulness, for which all will be grateful. 

The contrasts may be crude at times. There are some jewels in clumsy settings. 
“When Spring comes here with early Innocency 
Of pale high blue, they’H put Revally back. 
The passers-by carelessly amused will see 
Breakfastless boys killing the patient sack.” 
This is typieal. 
There are some Hospital Pictures, too, and these are food, 
“With quiet tread, with softly smiling faces 
Tho nurses move like music through the room.” 
Ile wonders, lying awake, where the dust comes from that makes their Life so hard! 
Ho talks with his companions—a miner, an Aberdonian, and a “fat and easy man” 
from Africa—and there are some queer dissertations on the “upstairs piano.” 
Some of the poems on nature have a tricksy manner which is not unattractive : 
“A tall slim poplar 
That dances in 
A hidden corner 
Of the old garden,” 
must be lonely, he thinks 
“Amidst round trees 
With their matron-figures 
And stubborn knees.” 
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There is a real note of pathos in many of the poems. ‘‘The Target” for instance bas 
a fine idea poignantly treated. But space forbids more detailed treatment, Jt 1s 
enough to say that all who admired “Severn and Somme” should hasten to mako 
acquaintance with the poems which are here gathered together, which, if they do 
not increase, Will assuredly maintain Mr. Gurney’s reputation as one of the few 
““war-poets” whose work has fresliness of Outlook and strong personality. It 
may be noted, in passing, that the volume is dedicated to Miss Marion Scott, to 
whem the author is so greatly indebted for a wider recognition of his powots than 
might have been granted to him had not her keen appreciation, her kindly critical 
encouragement and her untiring energy come to his aid. 


—_>——— 
The Term’s Awards. 


MIDSUMMER TERM, 1919. 
1. COUNCIL EXHIBITIONS (*£6)— 
Council Grant, *£5. 
Director’s Grant, *£10. 











Corry-Smith, Gwynedd M. (Plano)... (£6) 
Iredale, Agnes E, A. (Violin). (26) 
Milme, Gena A. (Cello). (£6) 
Newstead, Lilian M. (Violin), (25) 
Nott, Frederick (Organ). (£5) 
Powell, Betty E., A.R.C.M. (Piano)... (£8) 
Shore, Bernard (Viola). ire (£9) 
Williams, Annie (Singing)... (27) 
Young, Helen T. (Organ)...... caivierieny Ravine (28) 


2. CLEMENTI EXHIBITION (value about £28) for Pianoforte Playing— 
Newborn, Margery, A.R.¢.M. (Exhibitioner) 
Scott, Cynthia Divided 
3. ORGAN EXTEMPORISING PRIZE (value £3 3s.)— 
Robson, John S. (George Carter Scholar). 
4. Henry Lestie (Herefordshire Philmarmonic) Prize (£10) for Singers— 
Green, W. H. Topliss, A.R.C.M. 
S. ARTHUR SULLIVAN Prize (£5) for Composition 
Gurney, Ivor (Scholar). 
6. SCHOLEFIELD PRIZE (£3) for String Players— 
Robinson, Edward J., Aw.c.mM, (Dove Scholar). 
7. CHALLEN AND SON GOLD MEDAL for Pianoforte Playing— 
Cooper, Kathleen M., A.R.C.M. (Pring!te Scholar). 
8. JOHN HOPKINSON MEDALS for Pianoforte Mlaying 
Gold Medal—Newborn, Margery, A.R.c.M. (Exhibitioner), 
Silver Medel—Powell, Betty E., A.Roc.M. (Clementi Exhibitioner), 
9. PAUER MEMORIAL EXHIBITION (£7 10s.) for a Piano Student named as Proxime 
in the Open Scholarship Competition— 
Bedlington, Isabel E. (Exhibitioner), 
10. THE Direcror’s PrizEs— 
(1)—For Criticism—Ross, Ilugh C. (Scholar). 
(2)>—For History of Musie—Rendall, tlonor, 
ll. ILeNry BLOWER MEMORIAL PRIZES— 
Allen, William R., A.R.c.M. (Courtenay Scholar). 
Worth, K. Vivian, A.R.c.m (Scholar), 
12. DANNREUTHER PRIZE (£9 Qs.) for the best performance of a Pianoforte Concerto 
with Orchestra— 
Davies, Dorothy T., A.R.c.M. 
GOLD MEDAL peesentyl by the late Raja Sir S. M. Tagore, of Calcutta, for the 
most generally deserving pupil— 
Allen, William R., A.t.c.m. (Courtenay Scholar). 
14. Messrs. W. E. HILL AND SONS’ PRIZE of a Violin, Bow and Case—~ 
Christison, Dorothea M., A.t.¢.M. (Charlotte Holmes Exhibitioner), 
1S. KENNETH BRUCE STUART MEMORIAL PRIZE— 
Lofthouse, Charles T. 
13. GOWLAND HARRISON EXUIBITIONER— 
Thue, S. Dorothy, A.R.¢.M., renewed for one term. 
17. ELLEN SHAW WILLIAMS’ PRIZE for Pianoforte Playing— 
McGill, Flora C. (George Kiallmark Scholar). 
18. “IN MeMmoriIAM SIGNOR FOLL’ SCHOLARSHIP— 
Bliss, Arthur E. D. 
19. HEYWOOD LONSDALE SHROPSHIRE SCHOLARSHIP—~ 
Stevens, Phyllis (Singing). 


13. 
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Obituary. 


REGINALD CLARKE. 

By the death, on May 25th Jast, of Mr. Reginald Clarke, the musical world has 
lost an able and accomplished pianist, and a composer of dainty work which 
obtained considerable popularity. Mr. Clarke was a New Zealander by birth, 
Dut “came to England to study at the College. During the war, being unfit 
for army service, he devoted himself to the task of cheering wounded soldiers. Nis 
untiring work in this direction haStened his end, for his health was poor and he 
Would not spare himself, ‘nsisting on playing in hospital werds when he was really 
quite unfit to be so actively employed. Mis song “'The Ladies of St. James's’ is 
widely known, and he will be very much missed as an accompanist, a role in which 
he was greatly successful. 

LILLIAN McCARTHY. 


Collegians far and wide will hear with the deepest regret of the untimely death 
of Miss DAlllan MeCarthy (Mrs. Turner), late Liverpool Scholar. Miss McCarthy, 
who wis a pupil of Mr. Blower and afterwards of Mrs. Hutchinson, had a charming 
light soprano voice and seemed destined for a bright and distinguished career as a 
vocalist, In the early days of the war she joined a concert-party to tour amongst 
tho troops In France. ‘The werk was most exhausting and she was taken ill, and had 
fo undergo treatment at Frimley Sanatorium. She seemed to get better and married 
last year, but she never really recovered from the effects of the exposure and strain, 
and died early in August. Her Winsome personality gained for her many friends, 
hy whom she will be sadly missed, 


